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(February 3) denying that he had made any such pro-
mise, and saying that the President in making this accu-
sation had sought to involve him in a resistance to law and
thus to destroy his character before the country. Several
other letters followed, including one from each member of
the Cabinet, who was present when the matter was talked
of between the two principals, all confirming the Presi-
dent's statements. The letters of Browning and Seward,
however, tended to show that the President's desire was
to make up a case for the Supreme Court, to decide
whether he had a right under the Constitution to remove
a Cabinet officer or not, and that he supposed that Grant
had promised to cooperate with him to promote that end;
but that whatever Grant might have promised, the sud-
den action of the Senate led him to believe that he could
not delay his retirement without subjecting himself to the
chance of fine and imprisonment under the Tenure-of-
Office Law.1

1 On the 3d of August, 1868, shortly after his acquittal, Johnson wrote a
letter to Benjamia C. Truman, his former secretary, which gives his estimate
of Grant and throws some new light on the politics of the time. There is nothing
to show which of the Blairs was referred to as giving him advice as to the make-
up of his Cabinet, but it was probably Montgomery. He says:

" I may have erred in not carrying out Mr. Blair's request by putting into my
Cabinet Morton, Andrew, and Greeley. I do not say I should have done so had
I my career to go over again, for it would have been hard to have put out Seward
and Welles, who had served satisfactorily under the greatest man of all. Mor-
ton would have been a tower of strength, however, and so would Andrew. No
senator would have dared to vote for impeachment with those two men in my
Cabinet. Grant was untrue. He meant well for the first two years, and much
that I did that was denounced was through his advice. He was the strongest
man of all in the support of my policy for a long while and did the best he could
for nearly two years in strengthening my hands against the adversaries of con-
stitutional government. But Grant saw the radical handwriting on the wall and
heeded it. I did not see it, or, if seeing it, did not heed it. Grant did the proper
thing to save Grant, but it pretty nearly ruined me. I might have done the
same thing under the same circumstances. At any rate^ most men would....
Grant had come out of the war the greatest of all. It is true that the rebels were
on their last legs and that the Southern ports were pretty effectually blockaded,
and that Grant was furnished with all the men that were needed, or could be one, but he
